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President’s Report 


Here we are another year gone by. Time for our Newsletter to go out and as we 
look back over our progress as the Lee County Historical and Genealogical 
Society, | believe we have done a good job meeting our goals. Through the 
generosity of our members, as well as persons with Lee County ties and from the 
sale of our books we have been able to pay our utilities, perform upkeep and 
repairs on our building and pay our part-time office assistant. We have had good 
attendance at our monthly meetings with excellent speakers. 

| have two corrections for our last Newsletter that we need to mention. On page 
2 we should have had Pat Hopkins White — not Smith — sorry Pat! And on page 7 
under the picture of the schools the street is actually called Institute Street. 

At our December meeting Lisa McConnell, a re-enactor with the Wilderness 
Road Blockhouse in Scott County, was our speakers. She covered the events held 
at the Blockhouse, their programs for school children, their re-enactments of early 
Pioneer and Native American life on the frontier, They have several events 
throughout the year and coordinate activities with Natural Tunnel State Park which 
is adjacent to the Blockhouse. 

Steve Cawood was our speaker for our November meeting. Steve has been 
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Murder At The Fairgrounds by Greg Edwards 


On September 16, 1912, an officer was killed at the Lee County Fair 
Grounds. The time was 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Thomas Fleenor, thirty-five 
years old, shot and killed M. D. Denny, a police officer. 

Denny, who observed that Fleenor was intoxicated and displaying a 
revolver, warned him to leave the grounds. Instead of obeying, Fleenor drew his 
revolver and fired three shots at Denny, all of which took effect. One entered the 
brain, another the head, and a third penetrated the body. Denny fell dying on the 
spot. Sheriff A. B. Robbins immediately arrested and hurried Fleenor to jail. 

Fleenor, who had been operating an automobile between Ben Hur and 
Jonesville, has a wife and seven children. Denny leaves a widow and three 
children. (Big Stone Gap Post, Wednesday, September 18, 1912. Page 1 Column 
4.) 

Thomas Fleenor was charged with murder and was brought to trial in the 
Circuit Court on December 10, 1912. The following is in Criminal Order Book 1 
beginning at Page 579 of the Lee County Circuit Court: 
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The Honorable Steven Cawood At November Meeting 


Front: (L) Judge Birg Sergent, (R) Wayne Penley 
Pr, e Si d ent ’ 5 R e Dp OFE continued from page r Rear: (L) AttorneyJoe Wolfe, (R) Jean Martin 


collecting mining scrip for years. Please see the article by Birg Sergent. 

At our October meeting member William Smith shared more information with regarding his family tree. He has done 
extensive research on the families of Buckhart, Hedrick, Ledford and Smith. | believe he is kin to everyone in the western 
part of the County. 

Thomas L. Rasnic, a local attorney here in Jonesville, was our speaker September. Mr, Rasnic can make any story 
interesting and he sure made his family, the Rasnics and Counts who came from Russell to Lee County and settled on 
Wallens Creek, interesting indeed. 

Dr. Glenn Huffsis, Dean of the new Veterinary School at Lincoln Memorial University which is located in Lee County, 
was our speaker in August. 

Lee County has been without a hospital for several years now. Our member, Ronnie Montgomery, is Chairman of the 
committee working to get the hospital back. There is lots of red tape involved in the process as well as money to be raised, 
Hopefully, we will be successful in getting this important resource re-opened. 

We are making some progress in getting the pictorial book ready. We scanned so many pictures that we decided we 
should publish two books. One will concentrate on Lee County people and families and we will publish it first; the other will 
be similar to the first pictorial and will contain churches, school, business and community pictures. 

| want to thank those who have donated artifacts to our Museum and family genealogy resources to our Library. 
Someone just brought us an old journal with lots of names in it that was used during the construction of the Louisville and 
Nashville (L&N) train tunnel at Hagan. Also, the family of one of our former members donated a set of the first printing of 
the Early Settlers books. 

If you are not a Life Member it is time to renew your membership. Annual dues are $10.00 and life membership is 
$100.00. We still need your help to document and preserve the heritage and history of Lee County. We encourage you to 
share your genealogical research, books, articles, stories and pictures of Lee County. We are still interested in copying 
any photographs of Lee County people and places to put in our Library archives for future use. Our photos are indexed 
and can be accessed for anyone seeking information from us. We are open to your suggestions as well. If you are 
planning a trip to our area please let us know. Perhaps we can make your trip more interesting and informative. Thank you 
for your support! 


Lisa McConnell 
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Steven Cawood’s Program on Scrip | py Judge Berg Sergent 


The Honorable Steve Cawood former Kentucky 
State Senator, nationally known expert on the use of 
commercial scrip in the United States, presented an hour 
long discourse on the use of scrip in the coalfields of 
Kentucky, Virginia and other coal producing states. The 
speech was presented at the November 7" 2015 meeting 
of the Lee County Virginia Historical Society at the old 
Friendship Baptist Church. Mr. Cawood was introduced 
by Attorney Joe Wolfe of Norton, Virginia. 

Many questions were asked during the session 
and free discussion was allowed during the program. A 
majority of the group were familiar with scrip and its use 
and had in fact used it during their lifetime. 

Scrip (Sometimes in India called chit) is a term for 
any substitute for legal tender and is often a form of 
credit. It was used in local commerce at times evidencing 
value to be paid by a commercial institution. While most 
of the use in Lee County and in eastern Kentucky was by 
coal companies, it could be used by smaller institutions, 
when regular currency was unavailable, for example in 
remote coal towns. Scrip is a metal or paper token. 
Country stores in Lee County would issue scrip. Jim and 
Roberta Smallwood own a piece of scrip from Gibson’s 
Department Store in Pennington Gap, Virginia. Frank 
Kilgore’s book FAR SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA; A 
POSTCARD AND PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNEY lists on 
page 69 pictures of various pieces of scrip including one 
from the famous Stuart Land and Cattle Company in 
Russell County, Virginia and Beaty’s Store and Wilce 
Hargraves store in the Rose Hill area of Lee County, 
Virginia. 


Speaking of Research py kim. Hurst 


On page 323, the Edkins book lists St. Charles 
as having a population of 2495. This was probably the 
post World War II number and would have continued 
around that number until the early to mid-1950s when the 
large mines started closing. During that time, the book 
lists the following companies as issuing scrip in the St. 
Charles coal field: Benedict Coal Co., Black Mountain 
Coal Company, Briar Ridge Coal Company, Kem Gem 
(Kemmer Gem Coal Co), Va. Harlan Coal Company and 
Virginia Lee Coal Company. 

On page 313 the book lists Pennington Gap as 
being the address for the following coal companies that 
issued scrip: Dominion Coal Company, King Cole Mining 
Company, Lee Coal Company, Lee Coal Company, 
Lyttle and Pennington Coal Co., Penn-Lee Coal 
Company, Pocket Coal Company, and St. Charles Coal 
and Coke Company. 

Senator Cawood described his association with 
the National Scrip Collectors Association, Inc. of 86 
McKenzie Lane Olive Hill, KY 41164. They publish a 
book with pictures of all known scrip, and their system of 
grading and valuation. The name of the Book is EDKINS 
CATALOGUE OF UNITED STATES COAL COMPANY 
STORE SCRIP, VOL I. Mr. Cawood has copies of this 
book for scarcity of the item is a large factor in the price 
of each item. They rate each item as to its scarcity. 
Other factors affecting value are physical condition and 
provenance. Senator Cawood spends a lot of his time 
attending to his hobby. He invites us to call him at any 
time for consultation on any questions concerning scrip. 


| love research. | have often thought if someone placed me in a room full of old books and records and gave me 


the task of finding information, | would be perfectly content. Occasionally | find time to do research for people searching 
for their ancestors. | think | enjoy the “hunt” so much that | am sometimes disappointed when | find the answer or when | 
hit that proverbial brick wall and don’t find the answer and have to stop “hunting”. My problem is that when | am 
researching, | tend to lose myself in the lives of the people | am researching. | find myself wondering what they were like; 
how they endured the things they endured; why they made the choices they made. Although | may not have any familial 
relationship with the people | am researching, the more | uncover the more | find myself wanting these people, who are 
long gone from this earth, to succeed; to prosper; to find happiness and peace. Such was the case with some research | 
did for a gentleman who lives in Texas who had questions regarding his ancestor. | took this journey with Mr. Johnson 
and gained the utmost respect for his dedication to his duty, his strength and his perseverance. The following is an 
excerpt from my research: 

| have been researching Mr. Ephraim Johnson, per your request. | wanted to let you know what | had found thus 
far. To recap, Ephraim was born circa 1819 in Tennessee (1850 census) living in Breathitt County, KY and married 
Cynthia Parker in 1842 in Breathitt County, KY. He was residing in Lee County, VA (1860 census) when he enlisted in 
the Civil War on 08/13/1862, Company G, 64th Virginia Infantry. | He was captured at Cumberland Gap, TN on 
09/09/1863 and transferred to military prison in Louisville, KY; then to Camp Douglas, IL on 09/24/1863 where he 
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Murder At The Fairgrounds continued from page I 


Commonwealth of Virginia Plaintiff 
vs } Indictment for Murder 
Thomas Fleenor Defendant 


This day came the Commonwealth by its attorneys and the defendant was led to the bar of this court in custody of 
the Sheriff of this County, and upon arraignment plead “not guilty” to the indictment against him, and the Sheriff of this 
County having returned the writ of venire facias together with the names of sixteen persons summoned by him and taken 
from a list furnished by clerk of this court; and a panel of sixteen persons free from exceptions having been obtained, the 
prisoner struck four from the panel, and the remaining twelve constituted the jury for the trial of the defendant, to-wit: Robt. 
S. McNiel, A. A. McLain, J. J. Blakemore, J. T. Laningham, J. F. Albert, L. M. Burk, T. J. Chandler, W. P. Weston, C. P. 
Horton, J. W. Thomas, J. W. Smith, and J. D. Bruce, who were sworn to well and truly try and true deliverance make 
between the Commonwealth and Thomas Fleenor, the prisoner at the bar, and a true verdict render according to the 
evidence, the jury having heard the evidence in part and the time for the adjournment of court having arrived, said jury was 
given in charge of B. P. Slemp and G. W. Neely, deputies for A. D. Robbins, Sheriff of this County, to whom an oath was 
administered that they would should well and truly keep said jury; that they would not converse with them theirselves nor 
permit any other person to converse with them on any matter connected with the trial nor upon any other matter except in 
their presence until they cause said jury to appear in court tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

The trial continued on December 11, 1912 as the Criminal Order Book shows on Page 580: 


Virginia, 
At a Circuit Court continued and held for Lee County at the Courthouse thereof on Wednesday the 11" day of Dec. 
1912, 
Present: the same Honorable Judge as on yesterday 
Commonwealth of Virginia Plaintiff 
vs } Indictment for Murder 
Thomas Fleenor Defendant 


This day came again the Commonwealth by its attorneys, and the defendant was again led to the bar of this Court 
by the sheriff of this county, and the jury adjourned over on yesterday appeared in court in charge of B. P. Slemp and G. 
W. Neely, deputies for A. D. Robbins, Sheriff of this county, and said jury having heard the evidence in full, and the time for 
the adjournment of court having arrived, said jury was given in charge of B. P. Slemp and G. W. Neely, deputies for A. D. 
Robbins, Sheriff of this County, to whom an oath was administered that they would should well and truly keep said jury; 
that they would not converse with them theirselves nor permit any other person to converse with them on any matter 
connected with the trial nor upon any other matter except in their presence until they cause said jury to appear in court 
tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

Ordered that court be adjourned until tomorrow morning at 9 O'clock. 

H. A. W. Skeen 


The trial continued the next day. 
Virginia, 

At a Circuit Court continued and held for Lee County at the Courthouse thereof on Wednesday the 11th day of 
Dec. 1912, 
Present: the same Honorable Judge as on yesterday, 


Commonwealth of Virginia Plaintiff 
vs } Indictment for Murder 
Thomas Fleenor Defendant 


This day came again the Commonwealth by its attorneys, and the defendant was again led to the bar of this Court by the 
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Neely, deputies for A. D. Robbins, Sheriff of this county, and said jury having been instructed by the court, and having heard 
the arguments of counsel, were sent to their room to consult of their verdict, and after a long time returned into the court with 
the following verdict, to-wit: “We, the jury, find the defendant guilty of murder in the second degree and fix his punishment at 
Eight years in the Penatentiary (sic). W.P. Weston”. It is therefore considered by the Court that the defendant, Thomas 
Weston be confined in the Penetentiary (sic) House of this Commonwealth for the period of Eight (8) years, the period 
ascertained by the verdict of the jury aforesaid. And it is further considered by the court that the Commonwealth recover 
against the defendant, Thomas Fleenor its costs by it in this behalf expended. And it is further ordered that the prisoner, 
Thomas Fleenor be and is hereby remanded to jail until removed therefrom to the penitentiary of this state by the proper 
authorities as provided by law and said Thomas Fleenor shall pay the costs of this prosecution for which execution may 
issue. 

It is noteworthy that Thomas Fleenor had an automobile in Lee County in 1912. Furthermore, the railroad depot that 
served Jonesville was in Ben Hur. This would appear that Thomas Fleenor had an early taxi service in Jonesville. During 
the course of the trial, it would appear that the Commonwealth did not strike any persons from the jury panel. That is not the 
case today. It appears from the notes on the side of the order book that the court costs were $166.35. The Lee County 
Fairgrounds were located in Jonesville in 1912 and not at the current location in Pennington Gap, Virginia. In chatting with 
H. Ronnie Montgomery, he confirmed that he is the current owner of the old fair grounds which is adjacent to Cumberland 
Bowl Park. 

The Chief of Police in Jonesville is searching for any living descendants of M. D. Denny. If any readers are aware of 
any descendants and their addresses or contacts numbers, please contact Chief Terry Sivert at the Town of Jonesville. 

(Please note that the orders were copied from the Court Order Book with all errors in spelling and grammar 
not corrected.) 


Speaking of Research continued from page 3 


remained until 06/15/1865. Upon researching the conditions at Camp Douglas, | find it was sometimes referred to as the 
“Andersonville of the South”. It is odd that we always hear in history; at school, etc, how badly the Northerners were 
treated in the prison camps in the south, but we never hear much regarding the southern prisoners. Camp Douglas 
opened as a prisoner camp in 1862, intended to house 6000 prisoners, but often “accommodated” 12,000 at a time. An 
estimated 26,000 prisoners were housed there during the war. Many died. Sanitary conditions were horrible, meals 
consisted mostly of potatoes and “bad beef’. In the beginning , there were no sewers, so you can imagine how disease 
could spread. The southerners probably didn’t deal well at first with the Chicago winters. Dysentery, diphtheria and 
smallpox ran rampant. In 1864, 1,091 lives were lost between Nov. 1864 and Feb. 1865. There were no cell blocks, the 
men lived in barracks which were boiling hot in the summer and freezing cold in the winter. Camp Douglas had the 
highest mortality rate due to overcrowding, unhealthy living conditions, ineffective medical treatment, inadequate food 
supply and brutality. The exact number of deaths can only be estimated due to lost or poorly kept records. Some bodies 
were sold to northern medical schools for cadaver experimentation, some dumped in Lake Michigan, others became 
targets for grave robbers, many buried in mass graves. No one was ever held accountable. Camp Douglas officially 
closed in 1865. Any prisoner who swore the Oath of Allegiance to the United States was given a train ride to the station 
nearest their home, those who didn’t had to walk. 

To make this long story short, Ephraim did take the Oath of Allegiance, which meant he got a train ride to Bristol, 
TN. This was still quite a distance from home (about 60 miles today) which would require crossing a mountain as well as 
multiple valleys and ridges, not to mention the Clinch and Powell Rivers. If you have never been to this area, it is beautiful 
but even | can remember my grandparents talking about the dirt roads to Bristol and the rugged terrain and that was 100 
years after the Civil War. | cannot even begin to imagine the trip from Bristol, TN to Lee Co, VA, especially after being 
imprisoned for 2 years in a place such as Camp Douglas. 

The questions remain, 1. Did Ephraim make it home? 2. Did he die on the way home? 3. Did he die on the way out 
West? Unfortunately, | can only answer one of these questions with a definitive no. Ephraim was already deceased by 
1868 as per attached sale of land. That means Ephraim died between June 15, 1865 when he was released from Camp 
Douglas and May 8, 1868, so he did not make the trip to Kansas. 

| have searched cemetery records as well as Lee Co. death records. | have also tried to locate any records 
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pertaining to the return of any Lee Co. soldiers to Bristol during that time period and have found nothing pertaining to 
Ephraims death | would like to believe that after everything he went through that he did make it home, if only for a little 
while and that maybe there is just no record of his death and maybe he is one of the unmarked field stones in the 


Confederate Cemetery 


in Jonesville, but have found no records of his return to Lee County. 

| found it interesting that Ephraim was 43 when he joined the Army and 46 when released. He was already an “old 
man” for the time period. | think that tells us he had a strong belief in what he was doing and by the end of the war he 
knew the Confederacy had lost and was willing to accept that, take the Oath and the train back to his family. | hope he 
made it, but | fear he didn’t as he was probably already weak, ill and beaten down. 

| have included some records which you may have and maybe some you don’t. | wish | could have found out 
more for you. Thank you for allowing me to take this journey with Ephraim. 


Our Lee County Heritage by Bonnie Ball - November 1974 


Many years ago there was a professor in a 
certain Virginia college who had consistently lectured his 
class of young men (on necessity) in speaking or writing, 
of being well saturated with the subject. 

One day he announced to the group that he 
would be unable to meet with them on the following day, 
on which he had been invited to give a commencement 
address to a certain rural high school in Lee County. In 
way of explanation he added: “Tomorrow | am going down 
into Lee County to see if | can lift the veil of ignorance.” 
There happened to be a young Lee Countian in the class, 
who promptly asked “Professor, are you sure that you are 
saturated with your subject?” 

| am unable to say just how well | am saturated 
with my subject. A few months ago | was requested to 
present some phases of local history, and | have chosen 
to place some emphases on, not only some of the earliest 
settlers of Lee County, but also those who influenced or 
contributed to its settlement. After all, they faced the 
greater dangers, hardships, and privation. Their motives 
for being here were varied. For some it was the shear 
satisfaction of exploring. For others it was a convenient 
route to the great open spaces; and to others it was for 
hunting game for food, and procuring profit from the furs. 

For the first known white travelers through this 
area, it was one of speculation in the interest of a large 
land company. Despite the fact that Lee County 
possesses a store of rich and colorful history, only a 
portion of it has been recorded in permanent volumes. 
The first known white men to tread the Lee County soil 
were those in the party of Dr. Thomas Walker in 1750, 
almost two and a quarter centuries ago. In this group 
were: William Tomlinson, Colby Chew, Henry Lawless, 
John Hughes, and Ambrose Powell, whose name was 
later found carved on a tree with the date 1750. Mr. 
Powell was not only bitten by a bear on his expedition, but 
he had the honor of having a river and a mountain named 
for him by Dr. Walker, who was connected with the 


Ohio Land Company. This company had been granted 
800,000 acres of land to be taken up anywhere in the 
colony of Virginia. 

On another trip by Dr. Walker’s party in 1769 their 
path led through Powell Valley. It was to solidify his claim 
to the fertile reaches of the valley that they made this 
expedition. He selected a man to head this expedition who 
was to become a leading figure in the early development of 
the area now known as Lee County. His name was 
Joseph Martin, who brought along his brother, Brice 
Martin, and a friend, William Hord. 

Following a long hazardous journey, they found 
Powell Valley on March 26, 1761, after having learned on 
the Holston that yet another party had been racing with 
them to find the same valley first. However, Martin’s group 
arrived two weeks ahead of the latter. They staked off a 
21,000 acre tract near the present site of Rose Hill, where 
they built a large stockade fort. However, frequent Indian 
raids in the area caused Martin’s men to leave before their 
corn crop ripened. They returned to Albemarle and 
Pittsylvania Counties, but retained the title to the land. Ina 
letter to Martin in 1771 Dr. Walker wrote that his land had 
been saved “by the honesty of the Cherokees.” 

Joseph Martin, was commissioned Captain during 
Dunmore’s war, in Pittsylvania County, Va. In 1774 he 
was sent to New River to command a company. In 1775 
Martin was appointed agent and entry taker for Powell 
Valley. During the intervening year he appeared to shuttle 
back and forth between Henry County (then Pittsylvania), 
and Powell valley. In 1776 he was ordered to assemble 
his militia company at Log Island on the Holston (This was 
at Kingsport). He was then 36. This campaign was the 
largest of many launched against the Cherokees by 
Virginia. On his return he was stationed at Fort Patrick 
Henry,(also at Kingsport), on the Holston. In 1777 his 
company was transferred to a wilderness fort on the Clinch 
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(the present site of Rye Cove). While there Martin had a 
dangerous skirmish with the Indians, and two of his best 
spies were seriously wounded in Powell Valley. 

Washington County had been formed and Martin 
was appointed to take tithables of the county north of the 
Clinch. He was also commissioned captain of the 
Washington County Militia, and appointed to distribute 
flour sent from the east to the besieged and hungry 
settlers. As if defending the frontier at its most vulnerable 
spot on the westernmost perimeter of the frontier, 
deliberating on methods of selling lands to finance a 
courthouse, in addition to the regular duties of 
commanding a company of garrisoned troops, were hot 
enough, he and his men built a new strong fort at Rye 
Cove. 

In 1777 Governor Patrick Henry appointed 
Joseph Martin superintendent of Indian affairs for the 
commonwealth of Virginia. This appointment specified 
that he must take up residence in the Indian Nation, yet 
he preferred to remain close to his holdings in Powell 
Valley. He used an ingenuous method to solve the 
problem. Establishing residence on Long Island of the 
Holston, he added (for his comfort), an Indian “wife”, 
having at the same time a lawfully wedded wife, Sarah 
Lucas Martin, at home in Henry County, Va. This 
irregular act is thought by some historians to be one 
reason why Joseph Martin has been neglected by his 
contemporaries and posterity in recording of area history, 
even though his legal wife was aware of, and offered no 
objection to the arrangement. There is also strong 
evidence that this connection not only saved Martian’s 
life, but the entire lower settlements. His Indian “wife” 
was no ordinary person, for she was a daughter of Nancy 
Ward, the most famous Indian woman of the era, and 
definitely the champion of the white settlers. 

Following numerous important tasks and 
adventurers on the frontiers of Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and even Georgia, Martin’s tenure ended in 
1789 when Indian Affairs became a federal matter. He 
sold his huge holdings in Powell Valley and returned to 
Henry County, while his Indian mistress joined her aging 
mother in North Carolina. 

Martin’s public life, however, did not end there. 
After a long period of service in the Virginia Legislature he 
became brigadier general for his militia district in 1793, 
and also served on a commission to settle a line dispute 
between Virginia and Tennessee. During the 1790’s his 
name appeared frequently on land records of Russell and 
Lee Counties. One of these shows John and Moses 
Ball’s purchase of a large tract on Indian Creek in what is 
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now Lee County, and signed by William Hord, this being 
a portion of the large Joseph Martin land grant. Martin 
remained active until his death from a stroke in 1808. 

Meanwhile another adventurer was traveling the 
old Wilderness Trail through Lee County. In the early 
1770’s Daniel Boone was headed westward, but Lee 
County was only on his route. His eyes were focused on 
the new lands of Kentucky. He sold his land on the 
Yadkin, moved to the Holston, where he roamed and 
hunted for two years on the Watauga and surrounding 
areas. In 1773 he was determined to move on to 
Kentucky. He interested Captain William Russell and 
several other families in the movement. They started for 
Kentucky in the fall of 1773, as no Indian trouble was 
anticipated. However, Boone’s son, James, and four 
companions in an advance supply part were met and 
killed by a party of Indians in Lee County. | shall not 
attempt any details concerning the exact place of this 
tragedy, since there has been considerable 
disagreement on this subject by area historians. We do 
know that the party traveled down Wallen’s Creek as far 
as Stickleyville, and possibly camped at the Miles spring 
where old timers found Boone’s initials carved on a large 
beech tree, before crossing Wallen’s Ridge, passing 
along Station Creek and Powell River until they reached 
Jonesville, to which Boone referred ad “ a beautiful 
eminence” 

Still others were entering Lee County, from the 
Holston settlements William McGaughee, or McGhee, 
came to the Turkey Cove in 1771. Peter Cloud and 
Thomas Lovelady had been living there some time 
previously. In 1775 William Fitzgerald made a crop of 
corn at Martin’s Station. William Collier later deposed in 
a court case that in the spring of Col. Christian’s 
campaign he remained at the camp of Thomas Lovelady. 
Collier was a hunter and a trapper. 

Thomas Soward and Jeptha Massey (his brother 
in law) , settled in Turkey Cove, planted corn, cabbage, 
peach stones, and apple seeds. They remained until 
forced out by the Indian wars. Rachel Arbuckle, a 
married woman separated from her husband, James 
Arbuckle by mutual consent, later bought their property 
(a brave woman). 

William Blanton deposed in 1813 that he had 
been acquainted with Powell Valley since 1771, and had 
been living in the valley for 11 or 12 years. Henry 
Hoover in 1782, drove Gen Shelby’s stock to range in 
Turkey Cove, David Carson had been there in 1771. In 
1778 Andrew Cowan and Thomas Osborne went down to 
improve a piece of land on a creek called Blackwater, at 
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at Flat Lick, and on their return they found a man named 
Hoover who lived there. Others mentioned in that area 
were: John Hoover, Thomas Walker, and Thomas 
Beelor. 

In 1804 Philip Catron deposed that he had known 
Powell Valley for 25 years. Robert Davis stated that in 
17?? he and Alexander Wiley drove cattle to Turkey Cove 
in Powell Valley, where they found Peter Cloud living and 
tending stock for James Thompson. Felty Hoover and his 
sons, Abraham and John had settled on Blackwater in 
1777. Thomas Rogers lived there in 1765, and was 
driven off by Indians. The land had been originally 
improved by John Wallen in 1760. 

| might add here that Lewis Hale, a pioneer of 
Grayson County Va., and brother-in-law, John Wallen, 
planned to migrate and settle in Kentucky, but they heard 
of the Indian trouble. John Wallen decided to go on by 
way of horseback, disguised as a poor traveler. He took 
along some money, but was robbed of his money and 
killed by the Indians on a ridge known as Wallen’s Ridge. 
| am not sure whether this was in Lee County, or that it 
was on an extension of the ridge within the Tennessee 
border. However, this was evidently the same John 
Wallen who had been in Lee County as early as 1760. 

In the spring of 1781 all settlers of the Turkey 
Cove moved out due to the Indian uprising. It was only a 
few years later that Archibald Scott was living at the head 
of Wallen’s Creek on a large tract of land. Simon 
Cockerill was traveling on the old trail when he was 
chased by a party of Indians, but he outran them and 
made his way to the home of Archibald Scott. The wife of 
Archibald Scott was Frances (or Fannie) Dickenson, a 
daughter of Henry Dickenson, the first clerk of Russell 
County, and a veteran of King’s Mountain. He was also 
an ancestor of some present members of the Lovelady 
Chapter D.A.R. 

On June 20, 1785 an Indian party led by the cruel 
half-breed chief Benge, attacked the Scott home after 
nightfall. They killed and scalped Scott, murdered their 
five children, plundered and burned the cabin, and took 
Mrs. Scott prisoner. They forced her to travel with them 
the long hazardous journey toward the Indian towns 
beyond the Ohio. However, due to her great endurance 
and fortitude, her captives were both pleased and 
amazed. She was assigned to one brave to be guarded 
while the party engaged in a hunt on a rest stop in 
Kentucky. He was to be rewarded upon their return by 
claiming her as his wife. A few hours later the guard fell 
asleep. Mrs. Scott first considered slaying him with his 
tomahawk as he slept, but was afraid she might not 
succeed in the attempt. So she quickly made her way to 
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the spring near camp, then started wading along the 
stream to conceal her trail. She later hid in a canebrake 
until the pursuing Indians passed by. She began a long 
perilous journey toward the Cumberland Mountains. For 
weeks she wandered through the forests without food, 
and with her clothes in tatters. She managed to survive 
on berries, roots, and bark. Finally she came to a river 
and followed its course. Twice she heard sounds of 
hunting parties, but managed to hide herself. 

In the latter case she crawled into a hollow log. 
The Indians jumped their ponies over the log, or passed 
around it without discovering her. She continued on the 
path until it forked. After some indecision she chose the 
path to the left, when a bird flew by, touched her 
shoulder, and lighted on the other path. She paused 
momentarily, but continued on the same path. Then the 
bird repeated the action. She concluded that this was an 
omen, and followed the other path. Some historians 
state that it led her through the Pound Gap, while others 
insist that she came through the Breaks of the 
Cumberlands. Anyhow, she eventually found her way to 
Castlewood and her kin. 

During the 1790’s the Lee County land grants 
show such names as: Hobb’s, Thompson, Sayers, 
Hamblin, Blakemore, Fletcher, Blanton, Jones, Litton, 
Muncey, Pottet, Carter, Cocke (or Cox);also: Chadwell, 
Ball, Martin, Ewing, Fulkerson, Woodward, Hopkins, 
Young, Goff, Yeary, Dickenson, Noe, Arbuckle, Burgan, 
Beatty, Colson, Ely, Smith, Wynn, Howard, Campbell, 
Hoover, Wallen, Middleton, Lewis, Britain, Duff, Kelly, 
yocum and many others. 

During the early 1800’s scores of settlers poured 
into the area of Lee County from Grayson, Patrick, 
Montgomery, Tazewell, Wythe, Giles, and Washington 
Counties. These can roughly be divided into five groups: 

(1) The pure Anglo-Saxons, is there is such a 
thing 
The Irish and Scotch-Irish who previously 
migrated to the valley of Virginia, and 
westward from Pennsylvania. 

(3) The Scotch who had originally lived in the 
North Carolina Highlands. 

(4) The German, Swiss, and so called “Black 
Dutch” from the Valley. 

(5) The French Huguenots who had penetrated 
by migration from Maryland and Deleware, 
Eastern Virginia, and the Carolinas. 

While | am no authority on origins or surnames. | 

can only suggest a few names that might fit into 

certain categories, or groups. Such names as: 
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Smith, Jones, Brown, and Johnson would normally or 
logically be placed in the British Isles group. However, in 
the case of Smith we find that German people also bore 
the name, which ended with a “T”, but was _ later 
anglicized. On the other hand there are some names 
that are indisputably Irish, as: Kelly, Neil (or O’Neil), 
Riley, Flanary, Hagan, Conner, Glass, and others. 

We think of such names as: Nottingham, 
Randolph, Stuart, Davidson, Livingston, Dickenson, 
Thompson, Richmond, Carter, and many others as 
English. The names of: Fletcher, Duncan, Fanning, Kirk, 
McClelland, and other names beginning with “Mc” as 
having a Scotch origin. 

Those of German ancestry are usually identified 
more easily, as: Burkhart, Lockhart, Eagle, Delp, 
Kimberling, Myers, Snavely, Skaggs, Sprinkle, Couk, 
Counties, Spangler, Carnes, Skidmore, Hyatt, Pugh, 
Carnes, Clouse, Hines, Shelbourne, Rasnick, Sword, 
Bumgardner, Roop, Rosenbaum, Spurrier, Stickley, 
Kroger, Miller (or Mueller), and possibly Wygal and 
Slemp. 

Among the names that suggest a French origin, | 
would include: Poteet, Robinette, Munsey, Burchett, 
DeVault, Waddell, Shumate, Napier, Debusk, and 
possibly Garrett. 

Those that show a marked Dutch influence would 
be: Vanhuss, Vanderventer and Van Bibber. 

While we are on the subject of names | would like 
to review briefly the connection of some of the names of 
the area with the names of places. In the middle 1790’s 
trustees of the town of Jonesville were selling lots to 
individuals. | Prominent among the purchasers was 
Frederick Jones, the son of Abraham Jones who settled 
on Sugar Run. Frederick gave 65 acres of land for the 
Lee County seat. 

About 1790 a man named John Yokum settled 
west of Powell Mountain and built a fort. While this man 
followed Boone into Kentucky, we still remember by the 
name Yokum Station District. Edward Pennington came 
from the New river area (probably) in North Carolina, to 
the Powell River section early in the 1800’s. He married 
a Flanary of a pioneer family from Yokum Fort. He 
moved to what is now Pennington Gap. With a horse, 
bridle, and flintlock rifle he bought a tract of land, built a 
house, where he died in 1861. Michael Friel settled at 
what is now Ben Hur. He sold most of his land to Michael 
Myers and John Zion, who also owned land on which 
much of the town is built (Pennington Gap). 
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Between 1795 and 1800 James Graham settled 
at York on the old Fincastle road.. He was related to the 
Kelly Family of Pennington Gap. From the Shenandoah 
Valley came a man named Vastine Stickley, who was a 
descendent of Tobais Stickley (or Stoekli), of German 
ancestry. He was one the earliest settlers of the village 
that bears his name, Stickleyville. His wife was of the 
well known Duff family, who reared his children after his 
fatal accident while supervising work on the Old 
Fincastle Road on Powell Mountain. 

While the Duff family lived on Wallen’s Creek, a 
little railroad station just across Powell Mountian on the 
Southern tracks was named Duffield. A number of 
voting precincts and landmarks in Lee County still 
reflect names of our pioneer settlers long gone. Among 
these are: Olinger, Gibson Station, Ewing, Hubbard 
Springs, Elydale, Hagan, Bales’ Forge, Bishop’s Store, 
Wheeler, Zion’s Mill, Shavers Ford, Slagle Gap, 
Maness, Osborne’s Chapel, Roller’s chapel, Banner’s 
Chapel, Burkhart’s Chapel, and Lovelady Gap. We 
know where Ben Hur got its name, but who can tell us 
where the names: Keokee, Dryden, and Ocoonita 
originated? 

It would be impossible to close this discussion 
without further mention of our Thomas Lovelady. 
Documentary evidence shows that Mr. Lovelady was 
not only and active participant in the revolutionary 
battles, but also the Indian wars. He was born in 
Guilford County, N.C. and applied for a pension in 
Russell County, Va. in 1833. He lived with a sister in 
what is now Scott County, Va. during his furloughs. In 
1821 he was married to Nancy Briggs in Floyd County, 
KY. Nancy was either his second or third wife. He died 
in Russell County, Va. in 1840. Nancy, his widow, who 
was 38 years younger than he was, moved to Carter 
County, Ky. Where she applied for a widow’s pension in 
1854 (these pioneers really got around). 

It would be both fitting and commendable if a 
highway marker could be placed at the nearest point to 
Lovelady Gap in memory of this Revolutionary patriot, 
and one of Lee County’s earliest residents. As we 
approach our nation’s bicentennial let us strive to honor 
not only our worthy ancestors, but those who blazed the 
trails, conquered the wilderness, and paved the way for 
our freedom, which we too often take for granted. 

| quote from Longfellow: “Lives of great men all 
remind us that we can make our lives sublime. 
Departure leaves behind them footprints on the sands 
of time.” 
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